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of his theory appeared possible, with the result that all who were
capable of being influenced by argument came to agree with
him. For the first eighty years from the publication of his Essay,
he profoundly influenced opinion; since then, he has influenced
the birth-rate, though in ways which he would have deplored.
His influence on opinion declined as his influence on the birth-
rate increased, but the latter is even more important than the
former. If a man's greatness is to be measured by his effect upon
human life, few men have been greater than Malthus.

To judge what was true and what false in the doctrine of
Malthus is possible now as it was not in his own day. Great
Britain, during the Napoleonic wars, was compelled to rely almost
entirely upon home-grown food; there was wide-spread misery,
and the population was rapidly increasing. The Poor Law, since
it gave relief in proportion to the number of children in a family,
appeared to afford a direct incentive to improvident marriages.
It was thought, until recently, that the rapid increase of popula-
tion1 at that time was due to an increase in the birth-rate, but it
is now generally held that the main cause was a diminution in
the death-rate. It may seem strange that the death-rate should
have diminished during so painful a period, but the fact seems
indubitable. The causes enumerated by Clapham2 are: 'The con-
quest of small-pox, the curtailment of agueish disorders through
drainage, the disappearance of scurvy as a disease of the land,
improvements in obstetrics leading to a reduction in the losses
both of infant and of maternal life in childbed, the spreading
of hospitals, dispensaries and medical schools.* The birth-rate
was slightly less in 1811 than in 1790, and neither the Poor Law
nor child labour in factories appears to have affected it.

Whatever may have been the cause of the increase of popu-
lation, the fact of the increase became undeniable as soon as the
results of the second census, that of 1811, were known. Now
Malthus is unquestionably in the right in maintaining that, apart
from technical improvements in agriculture, a limited area, such
as that of Great Britain, which has already a considerable popula-
tion, cannot produce the food needed for a larger population
without a lowering of the standard of life, and must, if population

1 The first census of Great Britain (without Ireland) was in 1801. The
figures of the first four censuses were:

i8oi        ..     10,943,000

1811        ..      12,597,000                 _                                 ____

8 Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain (1926), Vol. I, p, 55,

1821           ..        ..      14,392,000
*6,539>ooo